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Rufus’s Stone, Mew Forest, Mampshire. 


= 


'The New Forest, Hampshire, which is a 
mest extensive tract of land, (being not less 


» and anciently con- 
s towns and villages, 


A celebrated an in this forest, also 
temarkable for its premature vegetation, 
formerly stood near Stony Cross, at a 
small north from Castle Mal. 
and believed to be the very tree 

which the arrow glanced that 
death of Willi Rufus. 
I. commanded this tree to be 


ty 


it 


HI 


“ Here stood the oak tree on which an 
arrow, shot by Sir Walter Tyrrel, at 2 
stag, glanced and struck William 
II. surnamed Rufus, on the 3 of 
which stroke he instantly died, on the 
second of August, 1100. 

“ King William II. surnamed Rufus, 
being slain as before related, was laid 
in a cart belonging to one Purkess, and 
drawn from hence to Winchester, and 
buried in the cathedral church of that 
city. ; 

‘¢ That where an event so memorable had 
happened might not hereafter be un- 
known, this stone was set up by John, 
lord Delaware, who had seen ‘the tree 
growing in this place, anno 1745.” 


This stone stands in Minstead parish, 
near Malwéod Castle 

Dr. Lin asserts in his History of 
England, that Rufus was intentionally 
slain by Tyrrel, who immediately after- 
wards quitted this country, and made a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land ; this act 
was attributed to remorse, and conse- 
quently construed into a proof of his 
guilt. But as most historians agree that 
it was acci we will a the 
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opinions of our most popular writers upon 
the subject. 

William II. surnamed Rufus, second 
son of the conqueror, and king of 
England, was crowned at Westminster, 


of the archbishopric of 
had been occasioned 


the king failed in the at- 

selm desired on to 
leave the kingdom, and obtained leave, 
but his temporalities were seized, and 
the pope received him as a confessor in 
the cause of religion. 

William’s French acquisitions were the 
occasion of trouble to him ; for whilst he 
was hunting in the New Forest, he was 
informed that the citadel of Maine was 


besieged, and he therefore hastened to f 


Dartmouth, and determined to embark 
without —_ As the weather was tem- 
pestuous, the mariners expressed some 
apprehension of danger; the king, how- 
ever, was resolute and . persevering 

asked them .if they had ever heard of..a 
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in 


gi 


forest. 


the Tower, London-bridge, and West- 
minster-hall. 


COLLOQUIAL PHRASES. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


use, which are licensed by the omnipotent 
Tome; and notwithatanding, te bused 
lume ; and notwi 
purity of our language, candour must 
admit that there is still much: room: for 
oo ial disco is, generally speak 
Colloq urse ly . 
ing, replete with figure and ellipsis. ‘The 
» because no language 


intelligible without a reference to sensible 


and objects.thns we say, rough behaviow, 
piercing thoughts, 
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.» meaning his works ; 
Alexander the Great laid Homer under 
js pillow every night, (meaning his 
3) respect grey hairs, that is, old 


ee What's o'clock,” isan elli for what 
is it on the clock? and “ t’s o’there 
mometer ?” would (if sanctioned by cus- 
tom) be equall expressive. Thus also 
we use, ‘ ere’s the wind?” and 
* How's the weather?” 


a! innumerable instances on —_ 
incongruities might be addu 
somuch sanctioned by , that 
amendment seems a futile Panel and 
t also a to savour 0! try. 
would ideed be truly desirable to 
correct many of the abuses of langu 


But I fear I am getting more lengthy 
then strengthy ; s0 Ages dim to Pasche, 
and apologies for troubling you, 

Tam, Sir, 


Yours, most truly, 
Auaguet 5, 1826. Jacosus. 


THE CHARACTER, NATURE, 
AND POWER OF MAN. 


(For the Mirror.) 


actions before he interferes with subjects 
of an inferior or disgraceful quality, or 
others which, perhaps, were never intend. 
oof as oot eee 
proper di uty, 
he will neither Mies) the shackles of hin 
who is alwa 
point out, the 


must always play upon the 

as the only of the just 

represent a 

with all 

of a 

his sol a2 od he 

bute to the as is 
anile ts tus entiing 

In order to promote the virtue of these 

two sentences, it must be recollected, that 

wherever 


must be an attendant; without which, 
Seema would be bree and sound 
ju ent could not exis regularity 
would be impossible. If man’s principal 
pursuit for knowledge consists in his en- 
deavouring to possess himself of the 
knowledge of nations and men, manners, 
and matters, entirely neglecting himself, 
how can he be otherwise than inconsistent 
and absurd ‘in his actions? Man should 
both study and respeet himself; it is an 
ostensible duty. . It is utterly impossible 
for a governor to rule and te 
any state without a knowledge of the 
disposition, the existing qualities and 
laws, of the people over which he is placed. 
Just so is it in every instance where good 
government is necessary. If we minutel 
examine those actions which are not 
ways guided by the best qualities of man, 
it be discovered that all are de- 
rived through the want of this ledge; 
all species of wrong or error owe their 


to it. 

'o reflect for a moment. Perhaps it 
is too much to expect otherwise than that 
this should over 
imperfect man, fot the entire ion 
would bring us to that state of for 
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a eailanh: + Fewest 
t, nev this duty 

pt and ought to be more cultivated. 
How is this neglect to be accounted for ? 
Man, abstractedly considered, would, in 
a degree, be ‘enalioyed by many of the 
wrongs; but as all congregated 

bodies produce their own results, so man 
to ret om effected evils—evils, which, in 
@ measure, we are comrpelled to partake 
of; but there is an obvious difference 


between wes ion and consummate neg- 
lect and ignorance. 
Man, taken as a whole, is a wonderful 


and machine. His powers (if 
justly enforced, which is very seldom) are 
capable of gaining for him that which he 
is all his life endeavouring to establish, 
and ultimately dies without. Man, being 
a free agent, and surrounded by circum. 
stances of a'strong and propelling nature, 
becomes influenced by the various objects 
to the extent that has produced those in- 
consistencies which are always visible. 
Young has discovered them :— 


«¢ Man flies from time, and time from man.” 


Placing so much value upon life, and 
willing as man is to sacrifice, in some in- 
stances, so much for its preservation, it 


essential 
tain extent, being impre 


is surprising that he neglects the more 
preservers. 


. All good, to a cer- 
ated with evil, 
we cannot feel so much alarmed when 
errors arise; but when we 
witness a series of long-existing impru- 
dencies and inconsistencies in so splendid 
a machine as ourselves should represent, 
we must wonderfully marvel :— 
** Life we think long and short, death seek and 
eban; 

Body and soul, like peevish man and wife, * 

United, jar—and yet are loth to part.” 

Man’s predominant object, let his pur- 
suit be ever so varied, is happincss ; and, 
however strange to urge, the efforts 
enforced torealize this, frequently counter- 
act their original intent. . Even when the 
means, supposed to contain the re- 
quisites for te enaonly sought-for boon, 
are obtained, still there is 4 something 
wanting to form a ion. Man was 
never created that less, thankless, in- 
consistent > (% if man’s unhappy, 
God’s unjust,”) therefore it must result 
from a minor cause. Man is strange, 
contrary, and wonderful in his actions ; 
many of them running in opposition to 
‘each other, and some even opposed to him- 
self. All this we attribute to the igno- 
vance exhibited in custom and education, 
and our not “* knowing ourselves.” “Cus- 
‘tom and education,” says Lord Bacon, 
“does much.” - I the former. is 
‘near akin to nature, and the latter creates 
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strong prejudices. From custom we have 
derived the greatest portion of the incon. 
sistencies attached to us. If any clear 
and positive inconsistency in man is point. 
ed out, we find that custom has 
it, and education will not. remove it.. 
Education will make us consistent and 
intelligent beings where custom is absent ; 
but however strong may be the prejudices 
of education, those custom are still 
stronger. By nature we love life; by 
education we have the power of preserving 
it sometimes; but by custom, which pre. 
ponderates against both, we are stimulated 
to shorten it. By education we learn 
that contentment is of itself the very sum. 
mit of our wishes, and attainable by all; 
but by custom we are restless and dis- 
satisfied. Custom being ‘“ the principal 
magistrate of life,” we should be the more 
cautious. I am aware that the mind, 
like the productive fields which yield to 
the labours of the husbandman, is often 
productive of a bountiful crop. But the 
garden of the mind,” although it may 
be sown with the seeds of .exotics, does 
not always put forth buds and flowers. 
Man, though inconsistent and unsteady, 
has in his own individual possession a 
power sufficient to establish for himself a 
ter portion of genuine happiness than 
e at present participates in. The Father 
of all mankind created us not to be par- 
takers of sin, or any thing that accrues to 
an unsteady appetite, but rather to fulfil 
an important and strictly pure duty. 
The errors and crimes of life, therefore, 
originate with man himself. 
could wish to impress the mind with 
the existing extent and capability of the 
powers of man, that he is a rational being, 
possessing in his individual right all that 
= oo to make him happy and be- 
v 


** Ah! how unjust to nature and himse!f 
Is thoughtless, thankless, inconsisteut man !” 


Man was created an active ereature, but 
has become divided into two parts, the 
idle and the busy. Man, then, being by 
nature active, the mind will either wor 
to good or evil, both of which are not ex- 
culpated from blame. -The idler, having 
no sound object in view, is entirely at the 
control of vice or folly ; they, as Dr. Til- 
lotson says, “ are fools at large.” The 
active man, unfortunately educated and 
reared at the foot of custom, is at once 
submissive to its contagious power ; but, 
as Plato has prettily observed, “ labour is 
preferable to idleness, as brightness is to 
Trust. 

To s briefly, man is always rest- 
less, + ser wishing, always hoping , al 
-ways expecting, let hopes and wishes have 
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‘How complicate, how wonderful is man.” 


Before we enter on the wide ocean of 
Tife, we must, in order to avoid the shoals 
nd quicksands, necessarily learn the na- 

3 without which 
Imowledge we are controlled by adverse 
winds and ungovernable waves, unable 
to steer one steady course ; but when, as 
one who endeavours to safely and pro- 
petly sail through the ocean of life, the 
navigation of our individual vessel is 
made a subject of consideration, happily 
and readily we float through the great 
channel, weigh anchor in the harbour of 
blessedness, while our streamer curls in 
the air, and yields consent to the incon- 
trovertible winds, as a guide and waving 
beacon to all human creatures. : 

As has been already expressed, this 
too well-known deficiency in man is as- 
cribable to this cause alone: that while 
man is endeavouring to possess himself 
of the knowledge of the vices of other 
men, and the means by which they may 
atone for them, of what the recreation and 
Decessary idleness of other men should 
be com of, of the necessity of cha- 
rity and benevolence in others, of the lan- 
guage, habits, and customs of nations, of 

qualities of substances and matters, of 
abstruse sciences, and other subjects never 
intended for the prying eye of man, he 
entirely neglects the study of himself. 

man, asa correct architect of his own 
grand structure, survey it with a scruti- 
pany J eye, and not remove one particle 
that is thought to add to its stability, but 
‘rather, if it be possible, still farther em- 
bellish the original; and when this is 
accomplished, he can look round upon 
inferior creatures, and, in his own supe- 
‘tiority, at’ once establish the fact, that 

our e is ourselves to know.” 

Yours, respectfully, A. B.C. 


THE DEATH FETCH. 
so» (To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


‘Sin,—The town has lately been sur- 
‘prised by a drama with the astounding 
title of Phe Death Fetch ; a drama which 
Amtrodaces us to a far different region to 
‘that Which we inhabit. But what has 
bi or me more than even the drama 

elf, is the virulence with which some 
Writers have opposed it, and with a 


55 
Pp 1 phil phi 34, of, declared» 
that The Death Fetch and all similar 
potactions end only to revive and to 
‘oster superstition. term supersti- 
tion is eI dg and I almost des- 
pair of rightly unders this a 
propriation of it. As far as I am ab. 
to judge of su; tural exhibitions, the 
only evil which can attend them, is the 
belief that the action portrayed is inci- 
dent to our own existence; certainly such 
a belief would be most. dreadful, and if 
it were concomitant to those exhibitions 
they should instantly be abolished. But 
it is not. Among the thousands that have 
seen The Death Fetch, I believe not one 
nm is impressed with a conviction of 
its real existence ; not one, but is assured 
that it is only a theatrical illusion. Se- 
veral of my acquaintance have seen it; 
yet they are as reckless as ever. So far 
from living in constant dread of a fatidi- 
cal phantom, I can see no abatement of 
their wonted cheerfulness and hilarity. 
I doubt not, but they can walk along a 
dark passage with fect equanimity, 
and blow out the candle on getting in bed 
with their pristine fortitude—nay, that 
when in the state of consopiation, they 
can open their eyes without any appre- 
hension of perceiving ‘‘ shadowy dead.” 
These facts are quite sufficient to confute 
the assertion, that The Death Fetch has 
a baleful influence on the mind, and en- 
sages horrible superstition. That it 
as rendered a few hy more 
miserable, is very probable, but such 
wretched creatures should not witness the 
performance ; one would think that the 
title of the piece would effectually deter 
them, and that they would not with un- 
accountable eagerness tempt the * hide- 
ous apparition.” If it has increasingly 
hypped them, themselves alone are to 
blame. Without entering on discussion, 
I would merely observe that aome of the 
German dramas are a valuable acquisi- 
tion to our stage. They open a truly 
original suurce of imaginative pleasure, 
and being contradistinguished from every 
other species of dramatic writing, to 
judge them by general rules, is fallacious. 
As to their moral tendency, I think them 
far less detrimental to society, than those 
* ingenious ” productions, which merely 
exhibit the advantage of lying, and the 
success of imposture, and which would 
lead us to suppose that effrontery and 
deceit will invariably surmount -the 
greatest difficuliies. 


August 4, 1826. 
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THE FATE OF GENIUS. 


ving the illustrations on which such 
ideas are founded. Writers of minor in- 


HOMER, B.C. 907, 

Tue father of poetry, the prince of bards, 
is supposed to be a native of Ionia, but 
of t city or place has never been de- 
termined. The for the honour of 
whose birth powerful states have con- 
tended, wandered unknown; perhaps, as 
a learned author remarks, “ obliged to 

by the charms of his poetry for 

was passing over him.” 


HESIOD, B. C. 907, 

gad whe, ssconiog to Platarch, obtained 
who, to Plu’ ob 
&@ poetical prize in competition with him, 
was murdered by the sons of Ganyctor of 
his body thrown into 
the sea, dolphins brought back 
the hody to the shore, which was imme- 
diately known, and the murderers were 
discovered by the poet’s dogs, and thrown 
into the ocean, 


Nan m, and 
es, "Whine 


ARCHILOCHUS, B. C. 685, 

A saTIRIc and ep matic poet of Pa- 

ros, and was the first who introduced 

mora Se Aone ree se courted 7. 
ter of Lycambes, and had 

reothred pronioes of marriage, but the 

father gave her to another, para both 

in rank and fortune ; wu which 

lochus wrote such a bitter satire, that 


it emg, all ied 
The 


condemned _ his 
verses, and banished him as a petulant 


and dan citizen. It is generall 
ccplneul bs toi atanatineted. ¥ 


SAPPHO, B. C. 600, 
CELEBRATED for her beauty, her poetic 
talents, and her amorous disposition ; she 
was a native of Mitylene, in the island 
of Lesbos. It was from her the sapphic 
verse took its name. Her tender passions 
were so violent, that some have repre. 
sented her attachments with three of her 
female companions, Telesiphe, Atthis, 
and Megara, as criminal, and on that ac- 
count have given her the surname of 


cused him of having secreted one 
sacred vessels of Apollo’s temple, and 
threw him down from a rock. 


XENOPHANES, B. C. 535, 
A GrREex D pene oe of Colophon. 


world were the same, and he credited the 
eternity of the universe. His incoherent 
opinion about the divinity raised the in- 

of his countrymen, and he was 
banished. He died very poor when about 
one hundred years old. 


ANACREOR, B.C. 532, 

Tne bard of love and wine, was born in 
the city of Teos, in the region of Ionia. 
Although his life appears to have been 
unclou et his Meath was singular. 
He lived his eighty-fifth year, and 
after every excess of pleasure and de- 
bauchery, choked himself with a grape- 
stone, and expired. 


ZENO, B. C. 525, 
A PHILOSOPHER of Elia, or Velia, in 
Italy. His opinions of the universe, &. 
were the same with those of Xengphanes. 


to the most excruciating torments 
to reveal the names of his 5 
but he bore them with un forti- 
tude ; and not to be at last conquered by 
tortures, he cut off his tongue with 
teeth, and spit it into the face of the 
tyrant, Some say that he was poun 
alive in a mortar, and that in 

of his tortures he called to Nearchus, 38 
if to reveal something of importance ; the 
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to whisper to him, caught his ear 
teeth, and bit it off. 


‘ef which only remain. He was the firat 

introduced two actors on the stage, 
‘and clothed with dresses suitable to their 
characters. Being informed that he was 
‘to die by the fall of a house, he became 
See 
‘ wi Ww t 
“into the fields, where he sat down. ‘An 
eagle, with a tortoise in her bill, flew over 

bald head, and supposing it to be a 
: dropped her prey upon it to break 
‘the shell, and Eschylus instanzly died of 
‘the blow in the 69th year of his age. 


EUPOLIS, B. C. 435, 


A comic ‘poet of Athens, who, some 


87 
EURIPIDES, B. C. 407, 


A CELEBRATED tragic poet, born at Sa- 
lamis, the and rival of So- 


do so till the life. The 

cule and envy to which he was continually 

ex obliged him to remove from 
s to the court of Archelaus, king 
acedonia, where he received the most 


I shall now conclude my first 
“ The Fateof Genius.” Itmay 
hat fate attended two 


on 
asked 
or three 


suppose, was put to death by Alcibiades 
because hehad ri i ; = 


ridiculed him in a comed: 


nians in the Hellespont ; and 
that on that account his coun 
should ever after go to 
a dog so attached A 
that at his death he refused all aliments, 
and starved himself on his tomb. 
DAMON, B.C. 430, 


«A Port and musician of Athens, inti- 
‘How his constry fox hia incigaes, ata 

is country for hi and 
died in misery. 


ANAXAGORAS, B. C. 428, 


z 


people of Lampsacus asked him 

rary whether he wished any- 

be done in commemoration of 
“ Yea,” says he, “ let the boys 
ed to play on the anniversary of 
ath.” was carefully observed, 
e dedicated to relaxation was 
agoreia. He died at Lamp- 
the seventy-second year of his 


fi 


pee 


H 


ri 


itself, which I 


down my pen with the 

concluded, and was perusing the ‘“ 
lancholy Hours” of a 

“ Bardof brief days, but, ab! of deathless fame,’ 


h ea 
itaelf transcribe, as it favours 
+d 


adversity, to stru; unnoticed, with 
TS utters, The cuaile of 


can tell how many beings, who 
might have ane a 

lustre among the stars which illumine 
our hemisphere, may have sunk unknown 
beneath the pressure of untoward circum- 


of death."—Henry K: White—who 
will himself, anon, find a space amid 
‘ the stars” I gather. 

. | > 


a anae Gane Se tale alee 
was jeering a soldier for having a very 
long one. ‘Good God!” replied the 
sol 4 Why do you take so —_ 
notice of my nose ? you suppose it 
was made at the expense of yours ?” 
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Pool of the Sandwich 
Islanders. 


eo, Da, 
v 


I 
The idol is composed of wicker-work 
covered over with red, black, nd gene 
by na- 


-Keave,” or House of Keave, the deposi- 
t ae Cee tieee kings 
oak yinen of Owhyee. bones of 
each of whom were tied up in bundles of 


the interior of this morai, were permitted 
to carry away with them any of the idols 
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and other curiosities 
rdingly did. 


used jointly with 
the red and black feathers in the manu. 
facture of their beautiful war 
work, and. the dificult of procamat 
wor t! i ty of 
feathola, used to be years in making: ek 
now from the introduction of 
customs and manufactures, are seldom if 
ever made. ‘They are esteemed by the 


natives amongst their most valuable ar- 
ticles, and they are not allowed to sell 


riosities, which from the prevalence of 
European customs among the islanders, 
and the difficulty, the trouble, and the 
time employed in making them may now 
be deemed almost invaluable. Mr. Ellis 
in his Missionary Tour through Owhyee, 
has given an interesting account of the 
. or temple, which lord Byron ep- 
tered; though he was not allowed, it 
being then strictly tabooed ; his account 
of the different customs, arms, dresses, 
nara of fighting of the natives, is 
ikewise a fai tation. 
soup M. H. B. 





Tue Prince de Conde, in a council of 
war before the battle of Rocroi, speak- 
ing of the advantages of possessing that 
place, the Mareschal de Gassion 

*¢ But if we should lose it, what 
become of us?” ‘I do not 

that,” replied the prince, “ 
die before that happens.” 
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Retrospective Gleanings 

LORD CHIEF JUSTICE SAUN- 
DERS. — 


And nature joy'd to view its moulding ; 
smile, it haunts my memory yet— 
‘Her cheek’s fine hue divinely glowing— 
Her rose-bud mouth—her eyes of jet— 
* Around on all their light bestowing ; 
Oh! who could look on such a form, 
Sonobiv free, so softly tender, 
Anddarkly dream that earthly storm 
+ (Should dim such sweet delicious splendour ! 
Per in ber mien, and in her face, 
And in her young step’s fairy lightness, 
-Nought could the raptured gazer trace 


,, But bsauty's glow, and pleasure's brightness. 


“Yeaw her twice—aun altered charm— 
Bat still of magic richest, rarest, 
Than girlhood's talisman less warm, 
Though yet of earthly sights the fairest; 
Upon her breast she held a child, 
~) Khe very image of its mother ; 
.Which ever to her smiling smiled, 
«They seem’d to live but in each other :— 
But matron cares, or lurking woe, 
Her thoughtless, sinless look had banish’d, 
And from her cheek the roseate glow 
Of girlhood’s balmy morn had vanished ; 
“Within her eyes, upon her brow, 
. Lay something softer, fonder, deeper, 
As ifin dreams some vision'd woe 
~) Had broke the Elysium of the sleeper. 


I saw her thrice—Fate's dark decree 
.., In widow's garments had array'd her, 
Yet beautiful she seem'd to be, 
Aseven my reveries portray'd her; 
The glow, the glance had pass'd away, 
The sunshine, and the sparkiing glitter ; 
Still, though | noted pale decay, 
The retrospect was scarcely bitter; 
For, in their place a calmness dwelt, 
Serene, subduing, soothing. holy ; 
In feeling which, the bosom felt 
That every louder mirth is folly— 
A pensiveness—which is not grief, 
Astillness—as of sun set streaming— 
, Afairy glow on flower and leaf, 
_, Till earth looks like a lanuscape dreaming. 


“A last time—and unmoved she lay, 
* Beyond life’s dim, uncertain river, 
* Aglorious mould of fading clay, 
_) “From whence the spark had fied for ever ! 
» Ugazed—my breast was like to burst— 
And, as ] thought of years departed, 
The years wherein I saw her first, - 
When she, a girl, was lightsome-hearted,— 
‘And, when | mused on later days, 
.), 4s moved she in her matron duty, 
A happy mother, in the blaze 
are Of ripen’d hope, and sunny beauty — 
“I felt the chill—I tarn’d aside, 
* “Steak desolation’s cloud came o'er me, 
~ Aad being seem’d a troubled tide 
* » Whose wrecks in darkness swam before me. 





Tue Lord Chief Justice, Saunders suc- 
ceeded in the oe of Pemberton. His 
character, jis beginning, were 
strange. He.wasat first no better 


ling, wither 
He had found a 
Clement’ 


very ambitious to learn to write; and one 
of the attornies 


B 
FS 


.quisite entering clerk ; and, b 


course of improvement of 


counsel, first in special 


*2, 
sre 


but by virtue of his 

made little account, 

deal, he soon became master 

mily, and beg no i 
removed, but was true to his friends, and 
they to him, to the last hour of his life. 


affected rusticity, were natural to him. 
He was ever ready, and never at a loss ; 





IEEE EE * 
aFEE 
ger 


content and laughing with 

of his wit. As to his or- 

, he was as honest as the 

was white; and why not, 

no regard for money, or desire to 

? And for good nature and con- 
lescension, there was not his fellow. I 
seen him for hours and half-hours 


man was en eed ae a 
cra) 


or any thing that is severe an 4 
In no time did he lean to faction, but did 
his business without offence to any. He 
put off officious talk of government or 
politics with jests, and so made his wit a 
catholicon, or shield, to cover all his weak 
laces and infirmities. When the court 
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ship, and no more. 
ed another qualification he 
and that was to play j 
sichord ; having 

of an 


him to be the chief justice of the 
Bench at that nice time. And the mi. 
nistry could not but approve of it. 8 
great a weight was then at stake as could 
not be trusted to men of doubtful princi. 
ples, or such as any thing might to 
desert them. While he sat in the 
of King’s Bench, he gave the rule to the 
eral satisfaction of the lawyers. But 
is course of life was so different from 
what it had been, his business incessant, - 
and withal, crabbed ; and his diet and 
exercise changed, that the constitution of 
his body, or head rather, could not sus- 
tain it, and he fell into an apoplexy and 
palsy, which numbed his s; and he 
never recovered the stre of them, He 
outlived the judgment in the quo war. 
ranto; but was not present otherwise 
than by sending his opinion, by one of 
the judges, to be for the king, who, at 
the pronouncing of the judgment, declar- 
ed it to the court accordingly, which is 
frequently done in like cases.— R. North's 
Life of Lord Keeper Guildford. 
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THE LADY OF EDENMERE. 
A TRADITIONAL STORY. 


#ee28ee¢e My grandfather drew his 
chair nearer to the fire, and thus com- 
menced his promised narrative :—Avail- 
ing myself of a long vacation, when a 
young co! » I commenced a pedes- 
trian. tour England. I was at 
one time slowly sauntering down a rural 
solitary lane at the close of a sultry day 
in August, in that still, dreamy state of 
mind which a summer evening, with its 
warmth and quietness and heavenly 
sweetness, is so apt to induce, when sud- 
Genly a shest of zo. flashed in my 8, 
and almost blinded me; to w suc- 

of thunder. On looking up, I 
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with beards, which years 
dusky, cobwebbed, and de. 
e oor lock was rusty, and 
no knocker—I tried the bell, 
broken; when, 
succeeded in fe 

I could distinguish amid the 
loom of a storm, and the obscu- 
of an apartment, whose windows were 
partially nailed up, the interior of the 

presented mu 


ith 


Be 


the momentary flashes of 


I stood in an antique h 


cayed, excepting an oak table, and on this 
I therefore threw myself, to await the ces- 
sation of the storm. In about an hour it 


g the door of the de- 
mansion, I retraced my steps to 
eh nt welking on ot ». pouty 
_ pace, goon reached a wi 
take bode for the 


Tee 


= 
es 
atl! 


3 
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Frrageie 
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aren yd eve 
My 

Pra et | 

BEBE : 
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ut be she who she would, she 
authorized to al 


rs 


splendid mews, the other consisted of 
and offices for her servants. 


name, 
These it ms) remarkable, 
rode herself, nor suffered her horsea tq 


af 
ree 


af 
liar 


ge 
gickhe 
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without the highwa 
vered, or the witch w: 
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arrangements ; 
last he came rye Se the a gen 
the se thoroughly, an 
vas hime the first to Seciee's very 
stnall door in the Lady’s own bedroom, 
so artfully fitted to the panels of the 
wainscot, that it was no wonder it had 
escaped all eyes heretofore. A couple of 
minute bolts on either side secured it, 
but when these were undrawn, a slight 
push sufficed to open it, since it turned 
on a pivot, leaving space enough to ad- 
mit one person through the aperture ; 
beyond it, appeared a narrow and lon 
flight of s as far as the eye cou 
teach, for it was rae Pm ed dark.— 
© Torches!” cried Lord C———. 
‘ Humph! this is something new ; 
among her alterations, my tenant told me 
not of this.’—Torches were procured, 
and I, with some young men and boys, 
going forward, my Lord C——, with my 
ather and many of his servants, followed 
us. We had not descended. very far, be- 
was arrested by some- 


hair of a wo- 
wei but on re- 


fi i 


ase 
ferfes 


bly from pain and . Lord 
shut up the house as soon as the mi 
serable woman’s remains were consigned 
to the earth, and it has never been 


el 


% "and did you see nothin 

—‘** Nothing more than I 

— Why ?”—“ Because, Sir, they do say 
the Lady of Edenmere rides there still ; 
but as she died in the house, she may not 
quit it; well, Sir, ’tis lucky for you that 
you’re out of the great house, safe and 
sound, and have met with nothing worse 
thana good supper in a place like this.” 
I thought so too, and wisely resolved 
never to take up my abode in a deserted 
mansion, if there were a possibility of 
meeting with better fare elsewhere.— 
Thus ended my ee _ 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Fournals. 


A DOG-DAY. 
Now the dog-star 


unnecessary. 
in town crawl along, a caterpillar’s pace, 











mon flies; and butchers’ 
become excessively snappish. 
suffer a daily 3 
fe a bitter time of it, 
been born black in the 


eel, 


<EE 

He 
§ 
i 


instead of being beaten so 
cudgelling cooks of western 
who are now Soave Suan oven leap: 
angry, and savage. low al- 
puff and blow like usses 
left ashore, and about city, at 
hundred dabbing their fore- 
with their white handkerchiefs, 
gece sagas So hour Am maga 
corners. low pum are 
all day Jong, like captain Sabine’s 
vi ing seconds ; and Ald. 
gate pump seems as if it had not yet 
recovered the late panic in the city 
ae Lp ag eopnag run upon ‘it ; 
Dow stand under pum 
at the handles, in utter heiplece- 
themselves, and look with water- 
at the cooling fluid as it pours 
itchers and cans, and think unut- 
things of the iron ladle and the 
neither of whom offer them a 
Now firemen, who are also water- 
throw off as insufferable the sun 
jackets, and cannot endure to 
recollect that there ever was such a thing 


pee 


pare 


have a much easier time of it, for they 
work in the shade; and now those more 
adventurous, who get as far as Twicken- 

Ait, make up their minds to hate 
Twickenham all the rest of their lives. 
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of table ale to drink up each other 
dry weather ! 
their usual quanti 
weekly beer-bill makes the 


own funeral expenses ; 
ladies, living on small annuities, swallow 
twice the accustomed of Sou- 
chong at a sitting. ow fashionables 
wish in vain that it was not fashionable 


pis 
ii 


i 
Re 


so much in the “ good things of this life” 
in the winter months, for which they pay 
a horrid interest during the summer ditto ; 


fat ; and now elderly gentlemen who wear 
powder, and wo’n’t wear chip hats, are 
all over admirations (! ; ! ; ‘ periods 
(-°-°+), and commas (,’,’,) on, coat- 
collars and black the 


out of the way, boy !” feels as if he had 
committed a mistake, and blistered his 


E Smith or Simpson ; 
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reptlatel 
at at 
Bireeeee 


at Sadler’ 


3 W 
hy bars of hot iron thrown out 
iron foundry ; and the gods in the 
cry out ‘throw him over!” tak- 

Be tee noise to be the sibilation of a 
hyperéritical one-shilling critic, and o° 


ual, Jones or Jenkins is tossed into 
the pit, to the — of one chande- 
lier, and the breaking of two necks which 
have no connexion with the Swan in 
Lad-lane ; wherefore the manager is cal- 
led for, -® hc neon artes to 
the foot-lights, m is speech, bows, 
withdraws as he bows, and plumps back- 
wards into the ‘ real water” for which 
that theatte is famous, and the curtain 
a amidst considerable applause. Now 


& 
1H 


and Mr. Acs if he really wishes to 

his theatre instead of intro- 
a Scotch and Irish airs into his 
‘petas, would find it mort to his interest 


, when sonnets are in season, afd 
bring-downable.— Monthly Magasine, 


AMUSEMENTS ON THE PRATER 
AT VIENNA. 


In no other city is aps to be found 
the variety of pi og “Hed met our 
eyes as we wound our way the 
crowd ; Polish Jews in their long robés 
and high fur caps, Turks, Greeks, Ar. 
menians, Hu i 





national dress, were to be seen sauntering 
-under the shade of the trees, or staring at 
the different shows exhibited to their cu- 
rious gaze. Under-one tree that citizen 
of the world, Punch, had taken his stand, 
and was giving and receiving those far- 
resounding blows, which, he complained, 
were witnessed and heard by his hard- 
hearted audience with jeers and laughter 
instead of due sorrow and commiseration ; 
@ rival in the public favour had taken 
of another tree not far distant, 
prt go of a monkey was re- 
versing the order of things, aping an spe 
in his actions by hanging down trom 
branches, skipping from bough to bough, 
&e. &c.; further on was to be founda 
clown or scaramouch, expatiating with 
t earnestness and volubility on the 
ificent sight that was to be setn be- 
hind that plain’ and modest-looking green 
curtain ; ““ the royal and im ban- 
quet, at which were — led all 4 
sovereigns, ministers, an 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America ; the 
most likenesses ever executed ih 
wax, and he himself and his master had 
visited each court in succession, and had 
taken the models from nature ;” in cot- 
clusion, he of those wlio had not 
dined; to al from entering until they 
had done so, as, if very hangry, they might 
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great was 
ad thus be guilty of which he 
was sure they were un to show. 


heavy sen, appeared to be best attended ; 


for any tale, sight, or exhibitien, relating th 
to 


the sea, is received by this inland peo- 
with greater-favour and goodwill than 

age who have had o 
attempt to 


Eisessing the realities 
\ ae sor oe ways excites 
curiosity and interest. Swings there were 
also in abundance; one struck me as 
povel and remarkable; you mounted on 
3 wooden horse, a helmet was placed on 
head, and a lance given into your 
and when, by means of swinging, 
you liad attained the quiekest motion, the 
sort pounied a charge £ a knight, 
formed canv. en appeared 
i iasubasens ofa ctllinteee, dew 
to which oe your course ; in 
transtixing with your spear this unfortu- 
nate warrior was the great object of glory ; 
tor was it always so easy as you might 


imagine, from the swiftness with which 
passed, and the lightness and agili 


mances aongs relating to the tale. One 
musician, of anovel character, I remarked ; 
he was whistling more sweetly and beau. 
tifully than I had thought possible, and 
accompanying with a guitar the music he 
whistled. Restaurateurs were to be found 
in every quarter ; the tents and decorations 
of some very splendid ; under an awning 
of silk, stretched from one tree to another, 
was quite an eastern assemblage ; sitting 

on carpets in one was a 
party Turks smoking, as gravely 
mniling on the surrounding scene ; near 
them, at dinner, were some Americans, 
with their wives and children, the females 
Of the ort Pore out in all their finery, 


asecm!| we proceeded 
t three o’clock to ~v ale appointed 
the drive and walk of the beat monde. 
of the equipages were extremely 
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brilliancy of the general coup dei 
Several ladies left their nd 
walked in order to show their rich dresses, 
to advantage, for in no other city is extra- 
vi in dress carried to i 


have a peculiarity in their 

instantly culkes a stranger ; ’tis 
e gentlemen kissing the hands of the 

ladies whenever he meets or leaves them 3 


to pay this homage toa 
iennese lady, even at your first intro- 
her. After remained 


approached, we returned to 
entered the Vol 


a garden 
the palace, where all the gay company of 


ty Vienna, in their best attire, those 


wish to see and be seen, eat ices, listen to 
music, and promenade.by the light of an 
illumination, every summer ev , from. 
sun-set until ten o’clock ; it is a v: 


at the Apollo Saal, a large and fine room, 

cod with pillars and statues, where 
were assembled about three or four hun- 
dred of the aperny ahopkeeper class; 
waltzing (the only dance Tagg one was 
kept up with spirit; they often 
dance the waltz in cotilions ar in 
which one couple are appoii leadere,; 
their motions and figures the others are 
obliged to follow and imitate; this gives 
variety and animation to what w be 
otherwise a monotonous 

London Magasine. : 





‘have fallen in every 


LADY BIRDS. 


Aw unusual number of the insects called 
lady-birds are observed at the present 
time. At Brighton immense numbers 
part of the town, 
and the fishermen state that at sea they 
have been actually covered with them. 
It may not, perhaps, be known to all 
our readers, that the larva of this beaw- 
tiful little creature preys most voreciously 
upon the aphis, or green fly, by which so 








u6 


many hundred acres of pulse have been de- 
stroyed. A close observer might have 
seen, a few weeks ago, a small caterpil- 
lar, of a dark grey colour, inclining to 

with orange spots, actively em- 





ue limits by a corresponding increase 
of another. The connexion of ills (or 
seeming ills) and remedies is further 
shewn by the account from Brighton; for 
not only does the coccinella supply food 
to birds, which perhaps would otherwise 
suffer, in a dry season like this, from the 
ca of worms and other gr in. 
sects; but it also, as Mr. Kirby con- 
cludes, becomes the sustenance of those 
fish, in the sea, which at other seasons 


Fi ge & curious subject’ of ing 
their flight, Mr. Kirby gives the 
~ | the loc ae thrush 
locust-eating accom: 
panies the locusts, so the coccinclla seem 
ides ; ‘for I know no 
for the vast num- 


spot where their to be found, 


large rivers. “Many 
years ago, those of the humber were so 


eea-shore, at the north-west extremity of 
Norfolk ; and about five or six. years 
ago covered the cliffs of all the wa- 
tering on the Kentish and Sussex. 
coasts, to the no small alarm of the su- 
perstitious, who thought them forerun- 
ners of some ane These last 
probably emigrated w e aphides from 
the h é nds. Whether the latter and 
their rers cross the sea has not becn 
ascertained ; that the coccinella attempt 
it, is evident from their alighting upon 
ships at sea, as I have witnessed myself.” 


The Gatherer. 


“1 am but a Gatherer ani disposer of other 
men’s stuff.”— Wotton ‘ 





A CURIOUS LETTER. 
Dear Fatner—I write to you this 
day, which is Monday, and send it by 
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the messenger, who leaves on Tuesday ; 
he will be in town by Wednesday, and 
you will receive my letter on Thursday ; 
therefore, be pleased to let me have 
money by Friday, or I shall quit this 
place on Saturday, and be with you on 
Sunday !~ 


AN IGNORANT MONARCH; 
WITHERED, king of Kent, used the 
sign of the cross for his mark*to"hi — 
grants, he being unable to write’ 


name. 2 





RIDING IN THE RAIN.” 
A GENTLEMAN, riding over: Sa 
Plain when it rained very 









Hubert’s communication is left for him with our - 
publisher. pee | A 
. Antiquarine will observe that under the 

of Retrospective Gleanings, we intend presery- — 
lug. the choice flowers which blossomed ia 
* ylden time.” researches, valu. - 
able extracts from old authors, notices of popular 
customs, and local superstitious, will, therefore, 
be of great use to us. a. 

- Jacobus bas our best thanks. On . 
signatures, we have ascertained the truth 

his conjecture. 

The Moraiist’s Common Place Book is too 
common-place for insertion. . 

It would greutly facilitate our labours if our 
correspoudents would put the date of the mouth 
to their communications. 

The drawings sent us by S.D. **H. J. B. 
and C. E. R. are received, and shall be attended 
to as early as possible. 

‘We are obliged to J. B. J. for the perusal of 
his interesting papers, but cannot accede to the 
request he has made to us. Jf he wishes tohave 
his communication returned to him, it shall be 
left with our publisber. p 

We. cannot - decide upon the Komance by 
M. H.S. until it is complete. 

A Riddle, in the dog-days, is intolerable. Let 
us have our Christmas hearths, nuts, wassail, 
and snap-dragons, and then, perhaps, we might 
comforiably solve Ignoramus’s puzzle, 

If A Constant Reader, Jacobus, and Censor 
will call upon our publisher, he wil! readily ¢x- 


= 






- plain and rectify the matter alluded to in their 
letters 


G@. Grantham. J. A., and A Constant Reader, 
are under consideration. 
C H, C.is 
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